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Translated for this Journal. 
The Violin Quartet. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

We very often hear or read the assertion, that 
nothing is more difficult than to write a Quartet; 
that the Quartet is the touchstone of the com- 
poser’s knowledge. This remark needs no proof 
with educated musicians; but with those who are 
not so sufliciently, it must lose somewhat in 
weight of evidence; and to most persons there 
must be a kind of contradiction in the statement. 
Why should a maéstro, who knows how to com- 
bine twenty vocal and instrumental parts in one 
piece with grand orchestra, not succeed in man- 
) aging four parts in a Quartet? The answer to 














this question requires an explanation of the ne- 
cessary conditions of this kind of music. ... . 

Before all we hold it necessary to fix, as accur- 
ately as possible, the idea of a Quartet, as the 
expression is to be understood in this case, since 
it is also used in many other very different cases. 
In the opera, for instance, the combination of 
four voice-parts is called a Quartet; so too a cer- 
tain number of parts in an orchestra. This 
name is also given to a piece composed for the 
piano and three other instruments. But when 
the piano alone is played to three or four parts, 
the result is not a Quartet, but something more. 
Hence we begin with recognizing the fact, that a 
true Quartet never has more than four parts. 

But will this definition suffice to fix it as an 
independent, self-subsistent kind, or genus? Let 
us try it. We entrust the tune to one prominent 
or principal voice, and fill out the chords with 
the other three: then it is an air, a song, a sort of 
melody, or a fantasia, a set of variations, or what 
not, with an accompaniment of three instruments. 
Distribute the principal melody, so that each 
voice shall become prominent in its turn, and 
you havea “ Grand Concerto,” or a Sinfonia Con- 
certante in little. But one is not contented with 
that; one understands also how to paint the pas- 
sions. Through the creative breath of genius, 
love and hatred, joy or despair, animate four ma- 
chines of well-sounding wood. The violin utters 
a pathetic cry; the viola sighs and groans; the 
violoncello lifts its eyes wet with tears to heaven. 
Excellent! Now we have the dramatic instru- 
mental Quartet ;”* that is to say, the Opera, sans 
action, sans words, sans singers and sans orches- 
tra; in other words we have the frog that wants 
to swell himself up into an ox. 

Thus in all of these ways we get nothing but 
an instrument in the place of the human voice, 
or a piece of concerted music in miniature, or a 
very imperfect substitute for theatre music; a 
subordinate kind consequently, an imitation, 
which one is sometimes glad to have in the want 
of the original. But the true Quartet must form 
a distinct and independent branch from great 
instrumental music; it must exist from itself and 
for itself, and not to supply the place of anything 
better and more perfect than itself. 

The Quartet, as we understand it, is impossible 
within the limits of the melodic style; otherwise 
its lot were insignificance in every point of view. 
It can neither dispense with the application of the 

* Violin Quartets with this title have appeared. 











thematic nor of the fugued style. Here already 
we encounter the first difficulty, which must 
place itself in the way of more than one famous 
dramatic composer, who does not find it hard to 
fill out the staves of most colossal scores. It is 
true that good contrapuntists have at no time 
been wanting. But is this qualification enough 
for the writing of a good Quartet? We think 
not. In the system of composition which HAYDN 
and Mozart have established, expressive melo- 
dy is inseparable from counterpoint; at this day 
there is no longer any science that would have 
the right to exclude from music the melody, that 
is its soul. One must know how to sing, then, if he 
would make a Quartet:—to sing as well, though 
in an altogether different way, as in the Opera; 
which is a second, a far greater difficulty than the 
first. ' 

So far we have applied to the Quartet only the 
universal rules of pure music. But there are 
also special, and as we believe, not less important 
and far more difficult rules to be observed, with- 
out which the Quartet could not exist as an inde- 
pendent kind. By what shall we distinguish jt 
from the Quintet, Sextet, Septet and Symphony 
with grand orchestra? By the number of in. 
struments, you will tell me. But if this were all 
the distinction, then the Quartet would serve as 
a substitute for the Symphony and for every in- 
strumental composition of more than four parts, 
as we have seen it in other cases supply the place 
of theatre and concert music. Under what 
claims, then, do we establish its independence ? 
These claims are the following: 

Between musical thoughts and the material 
means required to reproduce them and present 
them with the best advantage to the hearing, 
there exists a natural relation, easily apprehended 
by connoisseurs. Such or such a thought may 
be satisfactorily rendered on the keys of a piano, 
or on the neck of a guitar, whereas more sound 
would injure it. Another thought requires the 
full support of orchestra and chorus. Four hun- 
dred musicians, nay a thousand, if you will, were 
not too many to execute HANDEL’s “ Hallelujah,” 
or the finale to the first part of the “ Creation.” 
In general, the more the thoughts of the composer 
have a positive expression, the more will they 
bring the energetic and impassioned feelings into 
play ; the more will they reproduce a lively image 
of something that admits of definition; and so 
much the less therefore can they dispense with 
those material auxiliaries, which melody and har- 
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mony find in the numbers and various sonorous 
qualities of instruments; since the tonal power of 
execution must always stand in right proportion 
to the musical thought, as the tone of the organs 
of speech must to the sense of the wards spoken. 
Hence it follows that motives which most approach 
the character of dramatic music, are peculiarly 
suited to an Overture or Symphony ; and that, to 
preserve the logical connection of the thought 
with the means of execution, the composer must 
gradually part with those marked characteristics, 
as his material or sonorous means grow less; so 
that the instrumental Septet or Sextet will be 
less positive than the Symphony, and the Quintet 
less than the Sextet. 

Following this gradation in descending line, 
the Quartet is the musical thought reduced to its 
simplest expression, and limited to the indispen- 
sably necessary ; and not only will it not serve, 
in regard to material effect, as a substitute for a 
Symphony, but it stands by all its psychological 
tendencies directly opposed to that form. The 
Quartet, we say, is the composer’s thought reduced 
to its simplest expression. With less than four 
voices we cannot fill out the chord, unless we 
have resort to arpeggi and double-stoppings, 
which in the melodic style are unsatisfactory aids, 
and in the fugued style hardly worth the count- 
ing. The violin Duo and Trio make no kind by 
themselves. There are very fine ones, I know ; 
but inasmuch as the addition of one or two voices, 
that is to say a complete harmony, would have 
made them still finer, one sees nothing in them 
but an expedient for amateurs, who are not at 
hand in sufficient numbers to make up a Quartet. 

The choice of ideas,—that is the most essential 
and most difficult matter in the kind of compo- 
sition which we are now considering. The pro- 
blem for a musician, who designs to compose a 
Quartet, consists in banishing from his work every 
dramatic expression, above all, that which exerts 
most influence on the hearer’s mind ; in avoiding 
the dazzling brilliancy of the concert bravura; 
in singing in a certain way, without reminding us 
of the singer; in moving in themes of the least 
definable and most abstract psychological charac- 
ter (for such according to our theory must be se- 
lected) and yet interesting us most deeply in the 
work, and satisfying us to such a pitch that no 
wish more remains, besides what we are hearing, 
whether we regard the music or the means of ex- 
ecution. Here more than anywhere else is the 
composer forced to fall back upon his own re- 
sources. He has not left to him a single one of 
those auxiliaries, which so frequently may claim 
the best part in a work’s success. In a genuine 
Quartet, too, the illusions of execution disappear 
almost entirely; since the effect of the musical 
thought, ever dependent on the combinations of 
the ensemble, cannot and must not become too 
prominent in any one voice. The material or 
acoustic effect is limited to the outflow of four 
homogeneous instruments. To the eye, finally, 
there is presented nothing but four players, sitting 
around a table as if at a game of whist, and whom 
you see during their bars of rest taking a pinch 
of snuff or wiping their glasses with their pocket 
handkerchiefs, if they do not happen to be rub- 
bing their bows with rosin. 

Besides all too positive and too strong expression, 
one must avoid in a Quartet a multitude of ready 
phrases, melodic and harmonic common-places, 
) familiar and sounding conclusions, which are ad- 
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missible in the Opera and the Symphony, where 
all this is appropriate and sometimes with the aid 
of material results produces a great effect. What, 
for example, is the much admired: Let there be 
light! in Haydn’s “ Creation ?” Nothing but the 
full chord of C major given ff by all the orches- 
tra. With four instruments of the violin family, 
this dazzling revelation of Light would shine no 
brighter than a magic lantern; it were less than 


nothing, a complete failure. 
[To be continued.] 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Harmony of Tone. 
[Concluded from last week.] 

This indicates that Tact-music is in conformity 
with the prevailing national taste; and as this is 
the lowest or elementary condiiion of the science, 
the inference follows that we are yet far from 
having reached even a point of mediocrity. In 
imputing this characteristic, however, to our peo- 
ple, we must be understood as letting it fall upon 
the promiscuous mass. If we could visit every 
domicile where true refinement holds its quiet 
sway, where dilettantism has its little, select, un- 
assuming conclave of genial spirits, in whom the 
transcendent love of harmony is fervent and sin- 
cere, we should no doubt be enabled to make 
revelations of the existence of the highest grade 
of musical culture among us. These views fur- 
nish one of the minor arguments against the pos- 
sibility of the speedy attainment of a national 
school. We might add, that we need that strict 
nationality of feeling, in which the whole mass of 
the people are blended, as we find them in the 
European states, into one uniformity of coloring. 
Although we possess the feeling in a requisite 
share for the cultivation of music, yet we want 
repose. Our very activity and materialism lead 
us off from the higher susceptibilities of musical 
emotion, and in the general rush of enterprise 
the soul finds no leisure for those awakenings of 
harmonious sounds, which are found among a 
festive people to be the great intellectual susten- 
ance of life and its day dream. 

We, further, need a musical literature of na- 
tive growth, adorned by its galaxy of inventive 
genius, whose outpourings should noteonly re- 
spond to the national heart, but should lay claim 
to the qualities on which the immortality of the 
old masters is founded. We cannot flatter our- 
selves that much pretension of this kind has, thus 
far, sprung up; nor can we expect the dawn of 
great originality in melodious compositions, until 
education becomes so far refined that musical ex- 
ercises shall be introduced into our elementary 
schools. This will send out the deepest roots of a 
musical culture, and in time build up the literature 
of the Art. 

The emotional qualities of mind are seldom 
sought out in our popular educational systems, 
and musical exercises are but indifferently regard- 
ed by those who aim at the higher intellectual de- 
velopment of youth, and the infusion of a large 
fund of knowledge and accomplishment. How a 
daily course of exercise in the harmony of tone, 
an early introduction to the thoughts of the 
great masters, eschewing every form of Tact- 
music as destructive of true taste, will lead to the 
most improved condition of mind, we cannot 
readily define; yet it standsas an eloquent truth, 
and we find that in European schools, particularly 
those of Germany, not only the first elements of 





a national musical education are imbibed, but 
that this very species of instruction imparts a tone 
to the national mind. 

It is vain to suppose that our enthusiasm for 


- the art in question can prevail, that our tribute 


to its altars should become an unremitting duty, 
unless it be first made to constitute a part of gen- 
eral education and be incorporated in the plan of 
all elementary schools. By this course, the 
harmony of tone, as a science, will find its earliest 
birth, and being. thus awakened in youth and fos- 
tered into being through all subsequent manhood, 
its attachments and associations will add largely 
to the poetry of American life. 

Inculcated, as it now is, under a superficial sys- 
tem, as one of the external graces of life, with no 
view whatever to the true development of the 
moral sense, it has no visible influence on the 
national taste. Much of this is owing, unfortu- 
nately, to the class of composition instilled into 
the pupil and the early deterioration of taste. 
In this we are happy in saying there is‘a constant 
amelioration taking place, although wide scope is 
left for reform. Judging from the large business 
and immense sales of musical instruments in the 
United States, we must become satisfied that 
devotion to musical study is rapidly spreading 
and that its cultivation is becoming almost uni- 
versal ; yet it is not so much the amount of means 
or extent of the pursuit in which we are lacking, 
as the quality of composition and mode of instil- 
lation. 

Were musical science actually cultivated in 
proportion to the number of instruments sold, 
and were this cultivation rendered productive, so 
as to carry out all the intents and all the influ- 
ences of the Euterpean Art, exercising not mere- 
ly the purposes of artificial grace, but leading to 
the higher end of a true moral refinement and 
feeling, we should undoubtedly have more visible 
fruits. When its study shall assume this attitude, 
or when it shall be placed in apposition to the 
study of general literature, in which every one 
who reads to some extent can write, it must be- 
come prolific in its rare emanations of original 
thought andemotion. In the attribute of feeling, 
which is its peculiar sphere, we are sometimes 
charged, particularly by the Germans, with being 
deficient. 

But we have shown the physiological law that 
guides this quality, and we know, from all the well 
acknowledged traits of American enthusiasm, 
that emotion burns within us. It is simply the 
defect of primary instruction and its not being 
interwoven in the texture of elementary educa- 
cation, that restrains our advancement, and ren- 
ders our soil, as yet, unfertile in its musical con- 
ception. This alone can promote a literature, 
consecrated to the glory and beauty of the Lyric 
Art, and it is the first step towards the formation 
of a national school. All the intellectual quali- 
ties which bear npon our nationality must start 
from the bud of an early training, and to render 
this effectual and operative we must not trust to 
all the suggestions of a progressive and rail-road 
age, but go back to Grecian models. 

The Grecian forms have, to some extent, been 
introduced among us by the foreign Germans, as- 
sembling in festive multitudes and setting up their 
shrine to the Muses. Whether the grossness of life 
pervades these festivities in a greater degree than 
it did among the ancient Greeks, we are left 
without data to determine, as the gloss of age and df 
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the poetry that lend its enchantment to such long 
chronicled scenes, conceal all minor defects of 
the picture. We are confident, however, that 
national Euterpean festivals would conduce, more 
than any other species of anniversary celebra- 
tion, to the refinement of the American people. 
It is a trait of vanity becoming too general, to im- 
agine that a progressive spirit should reach every 
department of improvement. The genius of 
American society with all its compound elements, 
is not adverse to the introduction of the old Gre- 
cian forms in their modified and modern applica- 
tion. The same Olympian feeling yet animates 
the living race of man, and the same desires and 
ambition in the concurrence of talent are active 
under other manifestations. The festive predispo- 
sition shows itself in every phase of society, and 
among our countrymen this might be turned to 
account, by the institution of established Euter- 
pean solemnities, united with the cultivation of 
Eloquence and Poetry, and the exhibition of the 
performances of genius in the department of the 
Fine Arts. That this is not an idle suggestion but 
really feasible, we must refer to what we really do 
exhibit in the arts, and the efforts we have but 
recently made in ponderous musical attempts. 
Further, to effect these great esthetic purposes, 
we should cease borrowing old usages and conven- 
tionalism from a kindred Anglo-Saxon race, but 
set up our own nationality upon the basis of cos- 
mopolitanism. We feel very sanguine that the 
national musical festival already begun might be 
extended, so as to become a distinguishing relaxa- 
tion of our people and minister to our pure pleas- 
ures, and that by a union with the sister arts, a 
symmetrical whole would be imparted to the in- 
stitution so as to become truly Grecian in its main 
features. 

Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles to the 
formation of a national poesy, either in its written 
or lyric form, is that remarkable historic event 
which sets us down as a complete and fully de- 
veloped nation, endowed with the accessories of 
wealth and the corrupting influences of luxury. 
A truly national poesy is built upon the material 
furnished by the pastoral and unsophisticated 
portion of the nation, and an artificial state of 
society seems fatal to the genuine poetry of 
life and to all that consitutes a naive prose fic- 
tion. 

All modern fiction, essentially national, will, 
we think, be found to flow from this fountain ; for 
here the emotions are unchecked and the heart 
is unveiled. To this cause we must in a great 
measure trace the growing nationality of Negro 
Minstrelsy and Negro literature, they being the 
only portion of our people, among whom, united 
to a certain species of borrowed intelligence, we 
find the only characteristic and well defined 
naiveté of a marked population. 

The musical festivals would, we think, counter- 
act the deadening influence of luxurious habits 
upon the idyllic tendency of American literature 
and song. We have all the means required for 
such performances, both as regards lyrical talent 
and congenial localities; and these should be se- 
lected not amid the din of cities, where an Amer- 
ican rowdyism would be certain to desecrate the 
cause of Art and disturb the solemnity of the occa- 
sion ; but in the bosom of nature, where the birds 
might be heard in responsive echoings to the har- 
monies of tone. 


H. 








[Translated for this Journal.] 
Rossini’s ‘‘Soirees Musicales.” 
From the French of M. Escupigr. 

From “ William Teli” to the moment when he 
quitted Paris, it was impossible to snatch a note of 
music from Rossrnt. In vain the impresarii of 
Italy, of Vienna, of London, of St. Petersburg, 
besieged him with their orders; he remained deaf 
and mute. Music had become a matter of indif- 
ference to him, to such a point that during four 
years he never entered the hall of the Italians, al- 
though he lived in the theatre and was one of the 
three associates in the direction. 

One day, one of his compatriots, a friend of his 
family, came to find him: 

“ Maestro,” says he, “I am unhappy, very un- 
happy; you alone can change my situation.” 

— “ What’s the matter, then, and what do you 
want ?” 

— ‘There had been confided to me the sum of 
6,000 francs, which I should have remitted three 
days since to a house in Paris. By I know not 
what fatality I was drawn into gambling, and I 
have lost these 6,000 francs. If I do not have 
this sum in twenty-four hours, I am disgraced.” 

— * Diable!” exclaimed Rossini, “ six thous- 
and francs! A few days ago I sent off all the mo- 
ney at my disposal to. my father. No matter; I 
have friends and will consider, since it is a ques- 
tion of a debt of honor and the error of a young 
man to be repaired. Return to-morrow in the af- 
ternoon.” 

An hour afterwards, his publisher, M. Troupe- 
nas, came in. 

“ Well, my dear Rossini, will you never come 
out of your lethargy !” 

“What? 1 am very well... Ah! I under- 
stand you: you come again to ask music of me.” 

— “Yes, I shall come and come again. I can- 
not believe that your brain has remained inactive 
ever since ‘ William Tell, and that you have not 
at least some melodies to give me.” 

“ Melodies, my dear Troupenas! those are in- 
deed hard to find ; they even dispense with them 
in the grand operas which have been made for 
some time past ... Perhaps we can understand 
each other: I am in immediate need of 6,000 
francs to oblige a friend. Will you lend me 
them ?” 

—“ Lend you them? In an hour I will bring 
them, and if for this sum you are willing to write 
me a few bluettes I will accept them in payment.” 

—‘ And how many must there be of these 
bluettes ?” 

— “Qh! mon Dieu, enough to make an album 
. . - eight or ten.” 

—“ Au revoir, my dear cditeur! Bring me my 
6,000 francs at six o’clock this evening...” 
A moment after, LABLACHE entered Rossini’s 
apartment in his turn. He was almost seized with 
an attack of apoplexy on seeing him seated, pen 
in hand, before a cahier of music paper. 

“ Ah! is it you, Lablache ? Why do you stand 
there like a statue ? Do you think perhaps that 
Iam writing an opera? ...” And he went on 
blackening the paper with notes. 

“« What demon has passed this way ?” exclaim- 
ed Lablache. “If they had told me they had 
seen you walking with your feet in the air, I 
should have been less surprised than I am at see- 
ing you composing.” 

— “Approach a little. I am in the midst of 
transcribing some chansannettes which I have 





scribbled in the leaves of albums. I have need of 
a dozen, and I have promised Troupenas to de- 
liver them to him in the course of the day. Ah! 
There is a tarentella which I made for you a 
dozen years ago. You ought toremember it ?” 

Lablache recalled his souvenirs and began to 
sing the éarantella, which Rossini noted down 
upon the spot. 

“ And this little duet of: 7 Marinari? . . . Ah! 
it is in the album of the Countess of M.... 
Ihave it. And la Partenza? ... It is in the 
album of Mme., the princess G. ... And /’Or- 
gia?....” And this, and that? and Rossini 
went on writing with a prodigious rapidity. He 
had preserved in his memory the melodies which 
he had improvised in albums; he did not compose, 
he remembered. 

At six o’clock M. Troupenas was on hand as he 
had promised. “I am punctual, my dear maés- 
tro; here are your six bank notes.” 

— Ah! ah! Iam punctual, too, here are your 
bluettes. There are more than you bargained 
for; instead of six you have twelve of them.” 

One can imagine with what joy M. Troupenas 
carried off the twelve compositions of Rossini. A 
month afterward, nothing was talked of in the 
Parisian world but the publication of the Soirées 
Musicales. These songshad a very great success; 
not an amateur who did not want to know them 


and tosing them. The collection contained eight ; 


Italian ariettes and four duets: 1. Za Promessa, 
canzonetta; 2. Jl Rimprovero, canzonetta; 3. 
La Partenza, canzonetta; 4. L’ Orgia, arietta; 
5. L’ Invito, bolero; 6. La Pastorella dell’ Alpi, 
Tyrolese; 7. La Gita in Gondola, barcarole ; 8. 
La Danza, tarentella; 9. La Regatta Veneziana, 
notturno; 10. La Pesca, notturno; 11. La Sere- 
nata, notturno; 12. J Marinari, duetto. 

[Nore.—Of the above the first five at least have been 
already issued in a neat reprint, with Italian and English 
words, by G. P. Reed & Co., Boston, who have the whole 
“series in course of republication —Ep. 





Musical Correspondence. 





From BERLIN, Nov. 12, 1854. 

There are two ‘“Koénigliche Kapellmeister” 
here: Heinricn Dorn, and Witnetm Tavusert. 
Dorn is from Kénigsberg, and is now fifty years 
old. His father set him going in music, and then 
he came to Berlin and studied with Berger, Klein, 
and other musicians of note, twenty-five years 
since. His works for piano-forte, violoncello and 
violin were already numerous, and some four ope- 
ras, all of which seem to be defunct now, had 
made him known, when in 1830 he was called to 
Leipzig as music-director—where be stayed but a 
year. Then he went to Riga-as piano virtuoso, 
was afterwards appointed music-director of the 
theatre there; not long afterwards he went to 
Cologne in the same capacity, and for a few years 
back has been one of the royal kapellmeisters 
here. They are performing occasionally at the 
opera-house—last Sunday evening for instance— 
a new opera of his: ‘The Niebelungen,” which 
as well as I can learn, owes its continued existence 
entirely to the splendor of its decorations, its bal- 
let dancing, and the talents of Jonanna WaGneR. 
I have not heard it. I heard one of his sympho- 
nies once at a Soirée of the Royal Orchestra, and 
it was amusing, and pitiful too, to note the dead 
silence and comical glances to one another of the 
audience, with which it was received. The au- 
dience did not wound his feelings—he directed— 
by any testimonial of disapproval ; expressive si- 
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praise of the next piece performed, which was 
Beetuoven’s Fourth Symphony! On referring to 
the programme for that evening, I find my opin- 
ion of the work expressed by simply underscor- 
ing the word Sinfonie with my pencil, aud putting 
a?after it. Schilling’s Lexicon speaks quite well 
of Dorn as a composer, but when he becomes “to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey,” his works I fear (in 
another sense) will follow him. 

Tavsert, whose name is known in America by 
his ‘“‘ Bird Song,’ composed for Jenny Linn, is a 
Berliner by birth, and is now about 43 years old— 
born in 1811. Although he has never been heard 
of among us as a pianist, he is one of the greatest 
virtuosos living—in all the technics of the art. 
He can play anything and everything ; and in fact 
his remarkable power of reading full orchestral 
scores at sight and playing them at once on the 
piano-forte, is what led to his appointment as 
Royal Kapellmeister. So I hear from good au- 
thority. The way he drives that orchestra, as 
if his fundamental principle were “ Devil 
take the hindmost!” is a caution to all sleepy- 
heads. It makes no difference what the music is. 
You should hear those first violins in the difficult 
passages of the Leonore Overture “ go it.” 

Taubert is an amazingly industrious composer ; 
—no sooner does one thing fall dead upon the pub- 
lic, than he tries it again—never say die—don’t 
give up the ship—fire away, you'll hit something 
bye and bye! Nor is he at all bashful. In the 
first series of Symphony Soirées which I attended 
in Berlin, we had “ Sinfonie (H moll) von W. 
Taubert,” sandwiched between that immense 
overture, op. 124, of Beethoven, and the Egmont 
music of the same. What is above on record re- 
specting Dorn’s symphony, is equally true of this 
by Taubert ; and yet the next winter he gave us 
the same thing again, ‘sandwiched ” between the 
overtures to Gluck’s Iphigenia, and Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute,” after which came Beethoven’s C 
minor symphony! 

Poor Taubert’s attempts at composition are a 


their wits upon, and he is treated entirely without 
mercy. For instance: 

In the winter of 1846-7, the concert hall of the 
Opera House was dedicated (if the expression be 
allowed) by a charitable concert, the programme 
of which consisted of an overture by Righini, and 
one by Reichardt, a piece by Lwoff and one by 
Jomelli, sung by the Dom Choir, a scene from 
Gluck’s ‘“‘ Orpheus,” sung by Viardot-Garcia and 
the Dom Choir; Finale from ‘‘Oberon,” sung by 
Frauleins Tuczek and Brexendorf, and the Dom 
Choir; a Mazurka by Chopin, sung by Viardot- 
Garcia as a song; anda Polonaise by Taubert. 
In this programme for a concert room, it is note- 
worthy ‘that the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoyen, do net appear. This set the wits of the 
musical folks at work, and a geries of little arti- 
cles headed Eingesandt (Communicated)—which 
has the same force in these journals that “ adver- 
tisement” has in the Zribune,—followed in the 
Spener and Voss newspapers. The following are 
from the Spener journal, as they appeared at short 
intervals, in different numbers. 

yet.) 


Wherefore Taubert’s Polonaise at the dedication of 
the house? L. v. Beethoven. 


2. 
But why was not the new Polonaise by Taubert not at 
ywse _— One could then peaceably have gone for his 


8. 
Mr. Kapellmeister W. Taubert is hereby earnestly re- 
quested to produce his last symphony. 


4. 
An Anonymous lately requested in the Vossish 
) Journal the production of a symphony by Taubert, in 





lence spoke his praise(?); but did not speak the 


never-failing subject for the Berliners to sharpen” 





the series of noble concerts which are given every win- 
ter for the benefit of the Widow and Orphan Fund of 
the Royal Orchestra. Another ventures in the same 
journal to express his strong desire, that in addition to 
such a symphony, the much talked of Polonaise may be 
added; and to heighten the announcement, if that be 
possible, also a violin concerto of Herr Hubert Ries.* 


5. 

The request in yesterday's paper for the performance 
of a symphony by Taubert and the Polonaise, as well as 
the production of a violin concerto by Ries, may well 
stand without the signature of “ Spassvogel"’ (wag). 


Here are a few from Voss’s paper, two of which 
are attempts to take the part of Taubert. 


1. 
The concert had a noble end in view, 
And artists, world-renowned, therein took part; 
A better programme then was surely due 
The audience, the occasion, and to Art. 
But where was Mozart? and Beethoven, where? 
Those names which o’er all others fame has crowned? 
But in their stead we find a Taubert there, 
And hear his late, new Polonaise resound! 
Perhaps ’twould please us in some garden scene, 
Where Gungl’s joyous measures charm the throng, 
Here not, where we invoke the muse severe 


Of higher Art, of Symphony and song. 
These verses called out the following : 


In a rhyme without rhyme or reason [gereimten unge- 
veimtheit], the author of the verses complains of having 
heard the Polonaise of Taubert. If Herr Kapellmeister 
W. Taubert had produced this beautiful piece of music 
under some other name, that great poet, whose wretched 
verses prove him entirely without a sense for rhythm 
and harmony, would never have noticed that it was 
dance music. 


3. 

The writer of the rhyme without rhyme or reason 
complained, not that he had to hear a dance, for there is 
beautiful, noble dance music; but that a piece of music 
was served up to the public, which neither from its nov- 
elty nor for any other quality has any claim as a con- 
cert piece upon such an occasion. That the verses were 
bad is gladly admitted; but kow is it possible to make 
good ones, when the only inspiration must be drawn 
from a Polonaise by Taubert ? 


4. 
The writer of the rhyme without reason has produced 
a specimen of prose, which, in every respect, is worthy 
to be placed beside his verses. But how can noble lan- 
guage flow from a pen which ignoble passions guide? 


5. 

Advocate filled with nob’e passion, why dost thou con- 
fine thyself thus to the form alone? Disprove the fact 
with sufficient reasons if thou canst, or the assailant, 
spite of thy glowing enthusiasm for the great master, 
will still be in the right. 

So much for the Polonaise. The last subject 
which the jokers have improved, more to their 
own than to his amusement, is the failure of his 
two operas, which were most unequivocally 
damned—Joggeli, and Riibezahl. Kladderadatsch, 
a few weeks since, had the following: 

From Riibezahl’s Album. 


Solamen miseris socios habuisse malorum. 
Let these comforting words remind thee of thy friend 
and forerunner, Joggeli. 


From Joggeli's Album. 
Vita nostra brevis est, 
Brevi finietur; 
Gaudeamus igitur! 
My only source of comfort is thy pleasant companion- 
ship, Riibezahl. 
P. S.— Nov. 17.—Have I been, making merry 
over our two Kapellmeisters? Better have let 
them alone, for as a punishment, I was condemned 
this afternoon at Liebig’s to hear Dorn's Overture 
tothe Niebelungen, and immediately, a'ter Tau- 
bert’s Symphony! The Overture was tremen- 
dously hissed, and the Symphony met with not 
much better success. The diminuendo of the 
Andante’s close is very pretty—but there were no 
two opinions, apparently, of the value of the en- 
tire work. A. W. T. 


ees 


Diary Abroad.—No. 6. 
Berutn, Nov. 22.—“ Agindos” being in Paris writes 
thus to ‘‘ Pegan,” under date of the 14th inst: 
“ As for music you are lucky in being in Berlin. I 
have as yet heard of nothing above mediocrity in Paris 








* Hubert Ries, a brother of Ferdinand Ries, and a com- 
poser of the Taubert and Dorn genus. The joke is, that he 
is Royal Concertmeister! 





—no concert to compare with those I heard in—Boston! 
At the Opera they only gave showy things. To-night 
the bill is “ Robert, the Devil:” the “ Huguenots” comes 
off next, and every other night they give Meyerbeer’s 
“ North Star.” The “ Prophet,” of eourse, will be given 
frequently, and thus it goes. As for the concerts at the 
Conservatoire, the only way to hear them is to put your 
name down two or three years in advance and then wait 
patiently until some possessor of a seat dies and gives 
youachance. I have sent in my name fora standee, but 
have no prospect of success. The musical taste of Paris 
is indicated by this: that the room in which the only clas- 
sical concerts are given, holds about twelve hundred per- 
sons. The seats are all kept in the same families and the 
public virtually excluded. So that there is no opportu- 
tunity at all to hear what you and I call music in this 
capital of the world. Does not this seem wonderful to 
you? [Why! ‘ Agindos!’ Does not Jullien hail from Pa- 
ris?] I asked a theatre-goer the other day what my 
chances were of hearing something by Mozart? He said 
they [Mozart's works? or the opera folks?] are very 
poor,—and I can very well think so when I can see the 
350th(!) representation of “ the Huguenots” advertised. 
If it were not anchristian, I might say, ‘Meyerbeer 
, but I wont. I have some hopes of the Italian 
company. They will at least give ‘the Barber’ and 
‘Moses,’ and perhaps ‘ William Tell,’ and possibly (not 
probably) ‘ Don Giovanni.’ 

“ Thus you see, you are in luck in the music line. I 
have no doubt but that Germany is the promised land 
for music, and I am thus truly to enjoy some of it when 
I return there.” 

So much from “ Agindos’s” letter, which his friend 
has extracted for my diary. I wish he had part of our 
good music there, for the quantity of it here is a constant 
source of embarrassment. One cannot possibly attend 
half of it. Let us see by a reference to the National 
Zeitung what we have had during the month of Novem- 
ber already, to-day being the 22nd. In the list I shall 
include nothing but what “ Agindos” would call music, 
leaving out entirely Gungl’s concerts, four or five a week, 
and those at the “ Tonhalle,”” “ Eldorado,” ‘* Colosseum” 
and other places. Nor will my list be complete even of 
the ‘‘ good muslc”’ concerts, as some have not been adver- 
tised in the National Zeitung, a performance of “ Judas 
Maccabeeus,”’ for instance, in one of thefchurches, and I 
think one or two virtuoso concerts—however, the list, I 
think, will be found to contain something worth hearing 
every evening in the month thus far; and it will proba- 
bly contiuue just so until the middle of April. But to 
the list: 





Nov.1. Royal Opera, (not opera house) Concert and Vau- 
deville, (singspiel. ) 

At Kroll’s ; Bazzini’s 10th concert. He is a vio- 
lin virtuoso much praised in the papers. On his 
bill I notice his own name and those of Weber and 
Ernst. 

Hall of the Sing Akademie : Trio Soirée, by the 
Brothers Stalknecht and Herr Loschorn. Music: 
Haydn, Marschner and Beethoven. 

“ 2. Opera House : Ballet. 

Sommer’s Saloon; Oertling, Birnbach, &c., Quar- 
tet Soirée. 

“ 8, Opera: “ Czar and Zimmermann” hy Lortzing, 

Hennig’s Winter Garden; Liebig’s Spebony 

Soirée. (Mendelssohu, Beethoven, Gluck.) 
Sing Akademie; Madame Forster's (singer) Con- 
cert. (Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Stradella.) 
4. Theatre: Struensee tragedy, with Meyerbeer’s 
music. 
Nicolai church; Concert, sacred music. 
Kroll’s; Bassini’s 11th Concert (Beethoven, ro- 
mance, op. 40.) 
“ 5. Opera House; Die Niebelungen. 
Hennig’s; Liebig's Concert. 
“ 6. Opera House; Fidelio. 
“ 7, Opera House; Ballets. 
Bassini’s seventh Concert (Beethoven, concerto D, 


op. 61.) 
Sing Akademie; Quartet Soirée, by Zimmerman 
and companions. 
“ §. Opera House; “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Liebi¢'s Concert. 
9. Nothing but light music advertised! 
10. Opera House; Massaniello. 
Liebig. 
11. Sinfonie Soirée by Royal Orchestra. 
Bazzini’s 13th Concert. 
“ 42. Opera; Luryanthe. 
Liebig. 
13. Opera House; Ballet. s 
At Kroll’s; the Brothers Doppler, Kapellineister at 
the National Theatre in Pesth, hey play the 
flute, and their playing together is said to be won- ( 
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derful. Last week they had the honor of playing 
at the Gewandhaus Concert in Leipzig. . 
Maeder’s Saloon; Liebig, subscription concert. 
“ 14. Opera House; “ Fairy Lake,” { Auber.) 
“ 15. Opera; “ Orpheus and Euridice, (Gluck.) 
Liebig. 
August Bivuloch; Quartet Soirée in Hotel de Rus- 
sie. 
“ ¥. Sommer’s Saloon; Oertling’s, &c. Quartet Soi- 


ree. 

“ 17. Opera House; Ballet. 

“ 18, Soirée of the Dom Chor. 

“ 19. Opera House; Rossini’s Tancred. 

Liebig. 

« 20. Opera House: Der Freyschiite. 

21. Opera House; Tancred. 

Sing Academie’s Concert. 

22. Liebig’s Concert. 

Trio Soirée of the Brothers Stalknecht, &c. 

23. Opera House; Water Carrier (Les deux Jour- 
nées,) Cherubini. 

24. Opera House; Martha, 

Liebig. 

25. Sinfonie Soirée. 

At Sommer’s Saloon; Quartet Soirée. 

At the Cathedral; a Service of the Dom Chor. 

And Sunday evening, 26th; “ Don Juan.” 

At one of the other theatres a piece: ‘* The Loafer 
of Berlin’’"—has been running all the month, which 
the bills call a Posse mit Gesang, which is said to 
be worth hearing. 
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The Christmas Performances of the 
“*Messiah.” 


HANDEL’s sublime Oratorio was enjoyed here 
last Sunday evening, (Christmas Eve), by per- 
haps twice as many listeners as were ever before 
assembled for that pleasure in this oratorio-loving 
city. We were only sorry for the distraction oc- 
easioned by two rival performances, both so 
promising and, as it proved, so excellent. Yet 
neither society lacked audience, and no hall could 
have contained their combined numbers. 

It was our own lot to hear the first part of 
“The Messiah” at the Melodeon, a somewhat 
contracted old place to our present habits, but al- 
ways a good hall forsound. Here the MenpELs- 
SOHN CHORAL Society were compelled finally 
to resort, in consequence of the Society who 
lease the Music Hall having taken it into their 
heads to revive their old Christmas custom of 
performing “The Messiah” themselves. Their 
audience nearly filled the Melodeon, say a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred people. Their prepara- 
tion had been very thorough, under the careful 
drilling of their chorus-master, Mr. WETHERBEE, 
and their conductor, Herr EcKHARDT; and they 
had the memory of last winter’s great success to 
animate them. The chorus consisted of about 160 
voices, quite well balanced; the orchestra, of 
thirty-two instruments, with Herr GARTNER as 
leader, for one so hastily extemporized, after 
others had had the first pick among the resident 
material, was certainly much more effective than 
we had dared to hope. They played the over- 
ture remarkably well. The organ, rather a 
small one, was ably handled by Mr. W. R. Bas- 
cock. One great merit, too, in this preparation 
of “ The Messiah ” was that so little was left out; 
—only about six numbers from the whole sixty. 
We materially regretted only the choruses: And 
he shall purify, and that most profoundly beauti- 
ful of all perhaps: And with his stripes, which 
was omitted on both programmes. But (could 
we have staid in one place) it would have been a 
rare satisfaction to have heard for the first time 
so nearly all of “The Messiah” performed, and 











so well, as we left it going on that evening. 





In their principal terior and bass solos the 
Choral Society could not be surpassed. Mr. Ar- 
THURSON delivered the opening recitative: Com- 
fort ye, with such chaste elegance of style, such 
feeling and expression, and such sweetness and 
purity of tone withal, that we were not prepared 
for the announcement that a severe cold discour- 
aged him from attempting the air: Every valley. 
Tt was a greater loss (to us) not to hear his: Thy 
rebuke, and Behold and see ; for it is in such reci- 
tatives and songs of deep tenderness and pathos, 
that Mr. Arthurson is a model to all our other 
oratorio singers. Mr. WETHERBEE has not the 
most ponderous kind of bass, but its elastic, musi- 
cal quality told well in his highly artistic render- 
ing of Thus saith the Lord . . . and I will shake, 
&c., and in the fine minor air: But who may 
abide, with its rapid and vehement episode: For 
he is like a refiner’s fire. Art served well for 
strength here ; there was at least strength in the 
conception. Neither in these, nor in the recita- 
tive and air about the people walking in darkness, 
did he miss any point of expression; and how 
unspeakably beautiful are those pieces truly 
sung! 

Mrs. MESTON sang: O thou that tellest in a clear 
and telling contralto voice, correctly, but in rather 
a spiritless manner, with eyes too closely fastened 
to her notes. Miss BorHaMty, in the angel 
annunciation: There were shepherds, more than 
confirmed all our past impressions of the music of 
her voice and of her talent and true feeling for a 
singer. Those celestial tones have seldom found 
a fitter medium than such a voice, so pure, so 
clear, so sweet, so full, so penetrating. And there 
was real fervor in them. Jejoice greatly, rather 
overtaxed her power of sustained florid execution ; 
but with study and experience we should judge 
that here was every promise of an admirable 
singer of the best kind of music. It needs not to 
be said that Mrs. WENTWoRTH sang: Come unto 
him well. To her too was entrusted: J know that 
my Redeemer. 

The choruses: And the glory of the Lord ; For 
unto us a child is born, and all that we heard, 
were sung with admirable spirit, unity and effect. 
Every voice appeared to tell,—a rare thing in 
the soprano quarter of our Boston choruses,—the 
themes were taken up with promptness and pre- 
cision ; and there was light and shade and good 
avoidance of the heavy organ tone. It was not 
pleasant to turn one’s back upon such a perform- 
ance. 


Passing over to the Boston Music Hall, there 
was a sight indeed to behold; not far from 
three thousand people, apparently, occupying 
every seat and standing place; and the great 
choruses, from singers filling up the entire plat- 
form, three or four hundred of them, the fullest 
representation we have yet seen of the old Han- 
DEL AND HAypwn SocieTY, ringing through that 
superb hall! 

In weight and volume of the choral masses, in 
picked material and trained accuracy of orchestra, 
in the rare conductorship of Cart ZERRAHN, 
and in the inspiration of such a place and such an 
audience, the HANDEL AND HAypN SOCIETY 
had the advantage. But numbers apart, accept- 
ing only the ear’s report, their choruses were not 
so nicely balanced as the other; their tenors 
scarce a match for their most noble, round, sono- 


rous mass of bass, and their soprani still somewhat 
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subject to the old infirmity of leaving the attack 
of the fugue subjects to be made by a small and 
shrill advance guard, the others settling into the 
column one by one. Weare told that some of 
the earlier choruses betrayed lack of recent re- 
hearsal (we think they had but one); but those 
we heard were certainly, with brief exceptions, 
given with a precision, power and spirit worthy 
of all praise. Behold the Lamb; All we like 
sheep; the high, crystal ringing semi-chorus: 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates; the ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
especially ; and in the main the colossal double 
finale: Worthy the Lamb, and the Amen, seemed 
to have a most refreshing and inspiring influence 
on the vast assembly. Among the points that 
might have been improved was the solemn Adagio 
passage: And the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all; there was no pianissimo and 
crescendo before the last chord; but it was all 
one level forte. 

Added to the advantages of the H. & H. per- 
formance was the re-appearance of Miss ANNA 
Stone, whose journey from her post in New 
York at such a time was most warmly appreciated. 
She was hailed with unbounded applause, which 
meant the revival of many a glorious memory 
relieved upon a ground of sense of recent loss. 
We were sorry not to hear her in the angel an- 
nunciation, which is peculiarly one of her parts. 
In How beautiful, and in I know that my Re- 
deemer, she never sang with more effect, more 
chaste finish, more dignity and largeness of man- 
ner. Whatever she is not, in the requirements 
of a great artist, she contributes a most rare and 
positive value to our oratorios. 

Mr. MILLarp’s tenor, too, is to be counted a 
decided acquisition. His voice proved fully equal to 
the place, although we had not there its sweetest 
and most natural quality. Too late for his Comfort 
ye, we were agreeably disappointed in the largeness 
of style, the expression and good taste with which 
he delivered the pathetic recitative: Thy rebuke, 
&e. Thou shalt break them, too, was mastered 
with more energy and dramatic force than we 
had given him credit for, after his lighter efforts 
in asmallroom. We are sure that when Mr. Mil- 
lard shall have got a little more re-acclimated in 
Handelian oratorio, after years of schooling in 
the land and atmosphere of Verdi, he will turn 
the true fruits of that schooling to most excellent 
account here in the music best loved in his old 
home. 

Mr. Arken’s: Why do the nations rage, and 
The trumpet shall sound, were highly successful 
efforts. In the latter the trumpet obligato, played 
by Herr Hernicke, demands especial notice, as 
being the most smooth and masterly performance 
we have yet heard of that very difficult accom- 
paniment. Some of the most important female 
solos were entrusted to pupils of the H. and H. 
Solo School, and of course were hardly heard to 
due advantage, especially so great a song as: He 
was despised; although neither this (by Mrs. 
Woop), nor the airs by Miss Purrer: Come 
unto him, and Thou didst not leave, were without 
merit. The same might be said of Rejoice greatly 
(Miss HessEeTINneE), which, though a painfully 
unripe performance, yet gave promise. Miss 
TWIicHELL we did not hear. 

On the whole, the chief sin of the Handel and 
Haydn performance was the sin of omission, 
songs and choruses being thinned out to the 
amount of about one-third of the whole oratorio. 
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The crowded audience would eagerly have heard 


more. 


The next evening again found suffocating 
crowds packed in the-Tremont Temple, listening 
to copious selections from the “ Messiah,” besides 
several choruses, duets and songs from “ Jepthah,” 
and “ St. Paul,” performed by the MusicaL Ep- 
UCATION Society, with Herr KrEIssMANN as 
conductor. We only heard a portion of the first 
part, and to that portion cannot trust ourselves to 
do much justice, so far had the fatigue of previous 
excitement, together with the heat and close air 
of the room dulled our sensibility to music which 
we love so well, and which was certainly in the 
main well performed. Indeed the choruses were 
sung with remarkable precision and distinctness, 
by a body of some 150 voices, all telling, if not 
“all told.” There was rather a wearisome pro- 
portion of solos to chorus, considering the absence 
of all orchestral relief, the only accompaniment 
being the organ, played by Mr. Mutter, who, 
ably and correctly as he plays, seemed to avail 
himself of but a small portion of the resources of 
that noble instrument, (not having sufficiently 
accustomed himself perhaps to its peculiarities). 
Mr. ARTHURSON, in spite of a cold, sang: Com- 
fort ye, and Every valley, finely. Miss Lucy A- 
‘Doane, the pupil of Mr. Kreissmann, who has 
many of the elements of a fine singer, sang: J 
know that my Redeemer, in an elaborately expres- 
sive manner, even to the shading of certain notes 
till they were lost entirely ; the effort ‘was also 
marred by faulty pronunciation. 

The pieces from the “ Messiah” consumed 
over an hour and a half, and we could wait no 
longer for what we much wished to hear so side 
by side with HANDEL, the selections from MeEn- 
DELSSOHN’s “St. Paul;” which oratorio, by the 
way, it would be a commendable act on the part 
of this Society to produce entire. It is far more 
practicable than “ Elijah,” and short enough to 
need no cutting, while in Germany it is the 
more esteemed of the two works. 





Tue New Oraan at Sr. Paut's.—The 
“opening” on Saturday evening was a peculiarly 
pleasant oocasion of quiet musical enjoyment. 
The church, beautiful in itself, and wearing its 
fresh Christmas evergreens, favored the mood of 
calin musical receptivity ; the exterior of the or- 
gan, of light and graceful architecture, with a 
very liberal display of gilded pipes upon a white 
ground, was remarkable for its elegance ; and the 
richness and sweetness of its many-voiced stops, 
the beauty ef its swell, and perfectness of its 
mechanism, confirmed the reputation of the 
Messrs. Hook, the builders. It was to the credit, 
however, of the organ, as well as of Mr. Wit- 
COX, the organist, that our thoughts were mostly 
absorbed in the music they discoursed. This was 
after the following 


ProGRAMME.—P art I. 


- Extempore Introduction, followed by the ‘Kyrie,’ 
from Haydn's Ist Mass. . 

. Chant: ‘ Venite, exultemus. 

- Chorus: ‘ And with his stripes,’ ...........+.Handel. 
- Hymn: ‘ Another six days’ work is done.’ 

- Song: ‘ With verdure clad,’ (Mrs. Long).....Haydn. 
- Pastoral Symphony from the ‘ Messiah,’...... Handel. 
- Anthem: Jubilate Deo, .......eee00eeeeeeeeNovello. 


Part IL. 
- Overture to ‘ Samson,’....0...eeceseeeeeees Handel. 
- Solo and Quartet: ‘ Praise to thee,’......+«++Herold. 
Mrs. Long and Quartet. 


- Prelude and Fugue in E minor,......++++++++sBach. 


ay 
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. Song: ‘ Ave Maria,’ (Mrs. Long) «..«++++-Cherubini. 
- Quartet: Benedictus,.....ecceesccceeceeses NOVElIO, 
a. Song without Words, .«.... ess... Mendelssohn. 

b. * Lascia ch’io pianga,’ ..++ee+eeeeeeeeeees Handel. 
. Hallelujah Chorus from the ‘ Messiah,’....... Handel. 


eo 


The pieces by Mrs. LoNG were sung with true 
taste and feeling; the Chant, Hymn, Quartet and 
Anthem were given by a well-balanced Quartet 
Choir; all the rest was played upon the organ by 
Mr. WiLtcox, whose extempore introduction 
was quite tasteful and displayed a pleasing variety 
of stops. His selections were of the best, and 
some of them we enjoyed too well to talk about 
them, especially Handel’s: And with his stripes, 
and the Fugue of Bach. 


ee ee 


Orchestral Union. 


Another drenching, stormy Wednesday after- 
noon—unlucky day that!—and a few hundred 
people were dimly scattered along the floor and 
galleries of the great Music Hall. These came 
devotedly, and devotedly listened to an exquisite 
performance of Beethoven’s exquisite fourth Sym- 
phony (in B flat.) Verily Zerraun has inher- 
ited the mantle of BERGMANN, and the new or- 
chestra is more and more owned to be the equal in 
quality, as it is in size, of the GermMANIA. In 
some of its elements, as the trumpets, and the 
brass generally, it is better than its predecessor 
and model. We have rarely from any orchestra 
received such unalloyed enjoyment of a Beet- 
hoven symphony. It sounded not at all mechani- 
ical, but the spirit of the warm music, as if vibra- 
ting from its own life, came over you and glowed 
through you. 


Beethoven wrote grander symphonies, but none 
more beautiful, more tender, delicate and passion- 
fraught than this. It is warm music; a whole 
rhythmic history of deep, consuming love, with 
its hopes and its despairs, its fitful moods, its infin- 
ite longings, Platonic meditations, reveries, ex- 
quisite caprices, depths “ most musical, most me- 
lancholy,” and heights of rapture uncontainable 
and heaven-storming. In sentiment, spirit, age, 
(speaking as of the heart’s lifetime) it seems to 
class with the song Adelaida, and such Sonatas as 
the Pathetique, the Mondschein, and that entitled 
Les Adieux, l’ Absence et le Retour. But this is 
the same prompting carried out on a complete 
scale ; this is the whole dramatic poem, of which 
those are simply songs and sketches. Talk of 
learned, abstract, metaphysical German music ! 
of Symphonies as forms remote from common 
sympathies! as cold affairs compared with the im- 
passioned Italian operas that we hear! Either one 
only fancies that he listens to this symphony, hear- 
ing as one who hears not, deaf to sounds palpably 
before him, or he must recognize in it a warmth 
of feeling, a depth and energy of ‘passion, an out- 
gushing from sweet secret springs of melody, a 
wealth of musical ideas, colorings and effects, and 
a progressive interest as of an ever deepening 
plot, which makes the said operas seem cold and 
empty in comparison. 

After the usual variety of waltzes, arrange- 
ments, &e., the concert closed with the finale and 
march from Tannhduser, a piece of no great ori- 
ginality of thought, but of a rich and festal pomp 
of harmony, and a masterly breadth and fulness 
of instrumentation, which exhibited the fine musi- 
cal ensemble of this orchestra, and especially the 
excellence of its brass instruments to great ad- 
vantage. 


’ 





More Curistmas Music. At the Catholic Ca. 
thedral in Franklin St., on Christmas day, Beer. 
HoveEn’s first Mass, in C, was performed, (we pre- 
sume without orchestra), under the direction of 
Mr. Werner, the organist of the church. Also 
some music by Cuervusint, and for an offertory 
piece, an O salutaris, composed and sung by Mr. S, 
H. Minrarp, it is said, with great acceptance. 
Why did not some little bird whisper to us that 
these good things were to be? 





Concerts At HAND.—The excitement of our 
Christmas Oratorios is succeeded by a lull; no 
concert this Saturday night, no oratorio tomorrow. 
For Tuesday evening the Quintette Cuvs offer a 
fine programme; the Orcuestrat Union, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, will of course be good; and on 
Saturday of next week the Musicar. Funp Soct- 
ETY, with its superb orchestra, and with choral 
aid from the Handel and Haydn, will appeal both 
to the love of great classical symphony and over- 
ture (Haydn, and Beethoven’s Corivlanus), and 
to such interest as certainly should be felt in na- 
tive efforts in the higher walks of composition; 
we allude to Mr. C. C. Perxins’s Cantata, which 
has the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers for its 
subject. If our musical friends do not rally to the 
support of the Fund concerts, they will fling away 
such an opportunity for the establishment of the 
right kind of orchestra, as may not offer for some 
years again. Musicians cannot play us the glori- 
ous symphonies out of their own pockets! 








Opera in New York. 

On Friday evening, at the Academy of Music, Mr. 
Manager Hackertr took his benefit, in the forty-fifth 
and last performance of Grist and Marw in New York 
The piece was La Favorita. On Thursday, Don Pas- 
quale was given, with Grisi, Mario, Badiali and Susini! 
Lucia, Lucrezia, &c., preceded; vain have proved the 
hopes of new pieces, or of great ones, like the Huguenots, 
or Don Giovanni. Semiramide was the only positive 
addition to the old hacknied repertoire. All those splen- 
dors have, it seems, failed to pay. Next week Mr. Hack- 
ett announces three subscription nights in Philadelphia; 
after that there is talk of concerts in Washington, run- 
ning into the middle of the month; and then—will it be 
Boston’s turn? The manager has once promised as 
much in his Academy announcements. 

The Mile. Nau troupe conclude their engagement at 
Niblo’s this week. The other English opera (Miss Pyne, 
&c.) are drawing crowds at the Broadway theatre. The 
German opera company have announced Flotow’s Stra- 
della. 

One of Mr. Willis’s lady correspondents writes hinr in 
the Home Journal: 

“ You certainly will miss a ‘ golden link in the chain 
of opportunity,’ if you du not come to town to hear Grisi 
and Mario in the * Favorita.’ It was simply bliss to hear 
that Opera as given in the Academy of Music, the other 
evening. You have not done justice to Mario, in the 
Home Journal, permit me to say. He is an unapproached 
artist, and though not so impassioned as our old favorite, 
Benedetti, his finish of vocalization, and the style in 
which he gives his cavatinas, are beyond everybody we 
have heard, immeasurably. It is very evident that he is 
a careful miser of his voice, and afraid of the effects of 
this dry and irritating climate, and no wonder! It would 
take a stouter throwt than Mario's to stand it long. The 
critics used to pounce upon Benedetti because his voice 
gave way, occasionally, with his more passionate outlay 
of power; you remember, for you defended him. But 
we should be willing to take what Mario gives us and be 
content, for we shall wait long for the like of it again.— 
I am told that Grisi cannot get over people’s going to the 
Opera in bonnets. She says she feels as if the servant- 
girls had come with their mistresses’ tickets. The Opera 
is such a full-dress place, in Europe.”’ 





New Music. 
(From Oliver Ditson, Boston.) 

1. La Sonnambula, by V. Beix1n1, the opera com- 
plete, with Italian and English words, and introduc- 
tory notice, by J. Wrey Moutp, Esq. No number 
of Mr. Ditson’s cheap and elegant series of the Italian 
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operas most in vogue, will be more welcomed than 
this ever fresh favorite. It has in it more of the 
freshness of Bellini’s peculiarly melodic genius, and 
seems. more the product of one happy inspiration, 
than either of his other works. It is a beutiful vol- 
ume, uniform with the Norma, the Lucrezia Borgia, 
and the Lucia di Lammermoor, its predecessors in the 
series, and would make a nice New Year's present to 
a friend who loves this kind of music. 

2. Speaking of musical New Year’s presents, we 
would call attention to something still more precious, 
suited to amateurs and students who drink deeper at 
the Pierian spring, which Mr. Ditson also furnishes 
in tasteful and convenient shape. We mean the com- 
plete Piano-Forte Sonatas or Beetuoven. The 
series of the whole thirty and odd of these priceless 
treasures of artistic inspiration, now nearly or quite 
completed, will occupy two large and elegantly bound 
volumes, the first of which, with a portrait of Beet- 
hoven, is now ready, at the low price of $7,50. We 
believe Mr. Ditson’s, owing to the restrictions of 
copyright in Europe, is the only complete edition of 
these Sonatas. 

8. The season, too, reminds us with equal pro- 
priety of the same publisher's collection of MENDEL- 
ssoun’s Lieder ohne Worte, complete in one volume, 
price $3. rom 


(From G. P. Reed & Co.) 


1. Rosstnr: Les Soirées Musicales, No.5. L’In- 
vito (The Invitation.) Italian and English 
words, translated by C. J. Sprague. 

A highly original and fascinating bolero melody, 
ina minor key, with rich and florid accompani- 
ment. See anecdote about these Soirées on a pre- 
ceding page. 

2, Verpr: Selections from Il Trovatore. Italian 
and English (by C. J. Spracue); No. 1. Stride 
la vampa (Roaring the fire burns). 

This is quite a pretty and effective Gypsey song, 
for mezzo soprano voice. The pieces in the se- 
ties are selected and transposed by our accom- 
plished Italian teacher and composer, Sig. A Bren- 
petart. These first tastes of the opera which has 
made the last furore in Italy will be eagerly 
sought by our lovers of the Verdi school. 


(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 

1. CHorin: op. 34. Trois Valses brillantes, for 
Piano. Another set of the most exquisitely graceful, 
imaginative, spiritual things that were ever written in 
waltz rhythm. The three may be had ‘separately. 
We would especially recommend No. 2, in A minor, 
which opens with a beautiful theme in the tenor part. 

2, Hanne. Air varié for Piano. The theme will 


| berecognized as a sterling Andante, that has become 


familiar in various forms. The variations are full of 
invention and of interest to the end. It will be good 
to leave polkas and modern fantasias and come back 
to Handel. 
3. Menpetssonn. Six German Songs: \No. 4. 
“The Favorite Spot” (Lieblings plitzchin). 
Another of the smaller, way-side flowers of 


|| Mendelssohn's song-writing talent. The melody 


is simply, sweet and naive, as becomes the quiant 


= pretty little poem from Des Knaben Wunder- 
orn, 


a 
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A CARD.—Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
t Teady to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
¢. for violin and piano) for private parties. 


Fille. Gabrielle De Lamotte 


the honor to announce that she will, at the beginning of 
the year, open Two New C.assgs for the 
INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE: 
One Class for BEGINNERS, and another for ADVANCED PupPiLs. 
Classes to open on Monday, Jan. 8, and Tuesday, Jan. 9. 
‘. (>> Terms fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

orclasses or private lessons apply at 65 Hancock street. 

lle. Gabrielle De Lamotte’s residence. Dec 30 2¢ 


Nov 18 
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CONCERTS. 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mrndelssaha Quintette Club, 


Respectfully announce to their subscribers and the public of 
Boston that their 


FOURTH CONCERT 
Of the Series will take place 
On Tuesday Evening, Jan’y 2d, 
AT Messrs. CHICKERING’S ROOMS, 
On which occasion they will be assisted by 

Messrs. ARTHURSON and C. C. PERKINS. 

Onslow’s descriptive Quintette in C minor,—Mendelssohn’s 
Quartette in D,—Beethoven’s Piano Trie in D,—and two char- 
acteristic pieces for Piano and Violin by Mr. Perkins.—Mr. 
Arthurson will sing Mozart’s “Cara immagine,” from the 
Zauberfiéte, and Handel’s “ Total Eclipse.” 

> Package of Eight Tickets, #5: Single tickets, $1 each. 

{>The Concert will commence at 734 o’clock precisely. 


APTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 


AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every WeEpDNEsDAY, AT 8 o’cLock, P. M. 
And continue through the season. 
CARL ZERRAHN......... Conductor. 


Single tickets, 25 cts: Packages of 6 tickets, $1: for sale at 
the music stores and at the door. Nov 23 








ww. TF. PAREERSON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Maving resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Envlish voice. and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessong on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defectiveners: when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of vocal mse meng pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parkerson in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 


GEO. J. WEBB. 
Boston, Ocr. 7, 1854.” 
0G> Terms, $50 per quarter. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Ikandel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
Sept 16 8m 








Go. A. SCHMITT, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON’S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON’S, 282 Washington St. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 











HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 





CONCERT HALL, 
CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely frescoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1 persons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to HOLBROOK & LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 23 Temple Place. 
E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 
Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &c. Commencing with FIRST PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the £LE- 
mENts of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS With ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wenp & Co, No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the honrs of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N.B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the i diate vicinity. 


Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LOWELL MAson Geo. J. WEBB, F. F. Mouter, 
Geo. F. Root, B. F, BAKER. 
Sept 30 tf 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCE, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
United States Hotel. Dec 30 














WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


EEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
[G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 


PRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. DE LAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 Hancock 
street. 021 3m 








MR. 8. HARRISON MILLARD, 


Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to receive pupils in 


Italian and English Vocalizaton. 


Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 
4 Paris. 
Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 
Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 


formed. 
Residence, 6 Tyler Street. 


Mr. JI. Q. WETHERBEE, 
WOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 

No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








* 
MR. AUGUST PRIES, 

Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 

again is prepared to receive 
ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo concEeR- 
TANTE, Sotos, &c. Applications sent to 7 Winthrop Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 3m 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, (Lieder 
ohne Worte,) have just been issued in one elegant volume, 
bound in cloth, embossed and lettered. Price $3. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 











The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 


Respectfully announce to the musical public of Boston and 
vicinity that they are prepared to accept engagements for 


PRIVATE MUSICAL PARTIES. 

It is the intention of the Club to give but few public concerts 
out of Boston this season; and as many of their friends may 
feel the need of their accustomed entertainment, the Club will 
be happy to receive propositions for series of Parlor Concerts 
similar to those now given in aay § New Bedford, Milton, 
ete. THOS. RYAN, See’y, I Franklin St. Boston. 


IGNOR CORELLI begs ieave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 
struction of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHICKERING, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
For the convent of those attending schoo! 
classes from 4 to 5. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Signor Corelli has removed to No. 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Sept 9 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 
MOORE'S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—or— 


MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
so indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biégra- 
phies of upwards of 


4000 MUSICIANS! 


Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 


A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
With full definitions. A Complete History of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the earliest times to the present.....A full description of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 


With the dates of their invention, and their Scales. Treatises 


on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &e. 


A Book intended to cover the whole 
of Musical Science. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
July 29 BOSTON. 


IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
b\S Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, beth by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHORAL CLASsEs, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which pur, the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Aucusto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Uhickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 





REFERENCES. 

Rev. Sam’l K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Faq. 

Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Sept 9 





MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


EGS to announee that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 
Rererences—R. BE. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 


E.R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING. 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Gro. J. Wass, Esq. May 20. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HIE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 

















by applying to H. E TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 30 Fayette Street. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


ene 


Balecb, 


Apr 29 


LOE ou5“ynt 0000 OOOO 


Edward L. 








NOW READY: 
Third and Cheap Edition of the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c , the publisher has been induced to 
issue an edition containing precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. Thix Method is more complete and 
systematic than any other published in this country or Europe, 


and is now the cheapest. It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding. ..........6.eeeeeeeeeee $3,00 

In the original style, full gilt. .........0.seeees $4,00 


Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. 
PUBLISHED AT THE 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PIANO-F'ORTES 
AND MELODEONS. 


WARZROOMS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Dec 9 8m 


ALL 





W. PRENZEL 
Will resume his 
INSTRUGLION ON LHR PLANO~<FORTE, 
On or before October Ist. 
Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 


A. 





INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 
N R. LUIGI MONTTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 

IVE University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct 7 3m 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of humar genius. 

TrsTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS Is THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am..8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Noy. 12. 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(CA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, frou Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wiytarorp House. Terms :—3$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


Mr. THOMAS RYAN 


Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he Las return- 

ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 

on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 

THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 

dence, “ 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tasoay or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 











stores. Sept 16 
Letter-Press, Music and Jod Printing-Ofiice, 





MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


ae attention of the musical public is invited i newly 


improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. 


them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 


to a good instrument, especially in regard to 


Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt. 


ness of Action and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size ang 
Reconimendations from Lows 
Mason, Wa. B. Brapsury, Greorer F. Root, L. H. Sourmarp, 
Epwin Bruce, Sinas A. Bancrort, and many other distin. 


Style of the instrument. 


guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 


(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 


preference to all other Melodeons. 

HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 

EMMONS HAMLIN. 
Oct 28 6m rectly in front of the Jail,) 








CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every fi 
ame Be A, » every forenoon nae 





LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL 


Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Address at 
dence, No. 67 Warren Street. ra 





MR. GUSTAV EREBS, 
MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leave to inform the public that he is prepared to give 
instruction on the 
FLUTE, ViOLIN AND PIANO. 


0G> Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attention. Oc 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. eB Sem corte of Washington 

References. 


Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. Puno Boston, 
Messrs. Gzorae Pzapopy, B. H. Susure, Galen.’ 





CARL ERAUSHEH, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
Olcr Piano playing. Mr H. 4 be petoebe. at the musie 
ATHAN RICHARDSON W: 
Resp & Co, 17 Tremont Row. ? achingwn ©. 050i 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 38 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





CARL ZERRAHBHN, 
Conductor of the Handel & Haydn Society, 
Conductor of the Orchestral Union, and 
TEACHER OF MUSIQG, 


May be addressed at his OFFICE in E. H. Wade’ store, 
or at his residence, U. S. Hotel. * Dee 28 6 





PRINCE & C0.'S MELODEONS, 
O* every variety, from $45 to $160, suitable for the 
lecture-room, jodge-room, or small church, 

them to be better in tone, more durable, and better 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & 
G. P. REED & Co. 

13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 

Melodeons. 


Sept. 2 Sole Agents for Prince § Co.'s 


— 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OP THE PIANO-FORTE 
Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

















H. S. CUTLER, 
@rgantst and Teacher of Musit, 
MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVEN®. 
Terms $90.—Address care of Nathan Richard a 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE: 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ANY 


No. 21 School St.-<——— = 





















Cambridge ms (cor. of Charies,) Boston, Mi, 
( 
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